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KANSAS DEBATERS ARGUE WELL 


(A Comparative Approach; Kansas vs Other Midwestern-Southwestern High School 
Debate Excellence) 


Henry L. Bagley 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


Kansas high school debaters compare quite favorably with their inter- 
scholastic colleagues both in the southwest and in the rest of the forensics~ 
conscious Middlewest. 


It has been the privilege of the writer to judge interscholastic contests 
4 in South Dakota, in Iowa, in Kansas, in Oklahoma, in New Mexico, and in 
Texas. In each geographical section, some differences in debate techniques 
' are evident. In the northern sections of the Middlewest, excellence in formal 
argument includes a quasi-oratorical delive.y, second only to logic and 
reasoning as a “point getter” in contests. Strangely enough, this approach 


to contest debating seems to prevail also in the Southwest--much more than 
is the case in Kansas, 


In the Middlewest, and particularly in Kansas, high school debate is a 

formal activity. There is not much humor (as is found in the Southwest). 

There is more biting and caustically satiric wit at times, but not the 

friendly verbal sparring found in Texas and in “Cowboy Country" of the 

Southwest. In Kansas and in most of the Middlewestern U.S., a debate is a 
deadly serious business, The emphasis is on winning-~but winning fairly and 
by means of improved techniques selected at the state level and indicated 

in formal blanks provided judges of district and state contests. 


The emphasis is on winning, as it should be if excellence is to be re- 
warded. But in attempts to fulfill the requirements suggested by the judge's 
balloting blanks, a number of instances of failure to develop "The Complete 
Debater™ may eventually lead to marked deterioration bee the quality of 

Kansas high school debating. 


One wistaken impression of excellence in debating is apparent in prac- 
tically every district and regional debate in this state, That error in 
the debate coach's judgment leads him to train his debaters (his girl de- 
baters especially, for obvious reasons) to speak too rapidly. The rapid 
“fire-power™” of such debators is supposed to “mow down" the opposition 
machine-gun style. Using this unwise technique results in the loss of the 
deliberate approach which is basic to successful persuasion, whether it be 
the high school debater or the courtroom attorney--or the young swain seeking 
a life mate. It results in the loss of the quict and persuasive logic which 
characterizes debates in the Texas Interscholastic League in local, district, 
and state--final formal arguments. It results in the loss of tone, variety 

of volume and pitch, and worst of all in the loss of effectiveness gained 

by accelerating and decreasing the speed of delivery for purposes of proper 


emphasis. It results in loss of variety, when variety is essential to good 
debating. 


Judges in Southwestern, and especially in Texas Interscholastic League, 
high school debates are given more of a free hand in determining what ex- 
cellence is and who the winners are. They are freed from an intricate 
judging sheet which emphasizes certain aspects almost exclusively, ignoring 
the masonry of a well-constructed debate speech. All the strategems, all 
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the devices, all the techniques, and all the “tricks™ of winning debates 

are obvious and apparent to most judges. Some are greatly to be desired-- 
others to be avoided. But I would suggest that the debate judge, particularly 
at the district and state level, be given more latitude in determing what 
techniques make for winning debates. Kansas can take a page from the debaters 
manual so effectively used by the Texas Interscholastic League in its net- 
work of high school debates leading to a state title in a number of classes. 


But in many ways, Kansas high school debaters really excel. They have 
memorized theix material well. They are well prepared to refute arguments 
both of affirmative or negative opponents. They show a sincere interest 
{almost a passion) in convincing judges, and even their opponents, of the 
soundness of their arguments. They are, for the most part, not novices in 
toe-to-toe verbal slugging. Kansas high school debaters seek to persuade 
with a passion that at times borders on hysteria; but in so doing, they 
expend physical, academic, and mental ability which is a delight to observe-- 
and to judge. Perhaps their strongest weapon is hours and hours of apparent 
preparation--hours and hours of library research which usually determines 
the winners and separates the talkers from the effective debaters. Particu- 
larly because of this preparation, Kansas debaters argue well. 


Keka 
IT'S THE GREATEST 


Karen Stucky 
Pretty Prairie High School 


Ever wonder what it’s like to be a debater? Just ask anyone who's 
ever debated; they'll tell you it's “the greatest." 


O£ course there's a lot of work involved. What worthwhile thing docs 
not include plenty of work? Most debaters are perennial gripes. They gripe 
about doing research, about. practicing and polishing speeches, and about 
carrying around mountains of material but you just ask any one of them if 
they'd like to quit and the answer will be an emphatic Not 


Debaters are also nstural~born, incurable arguers. You can pick them 
out in any classroom. They drive teachers utterly insane, especially if 
there hsppcn¢ to be more than one debater in the same class. And just let 
& bunch of debaters get together and start throwing conflicting opinions 
around; then you've really got something going. 


No single group of people can consume more coffee at one time than a 
debate equod at a tournemeut. If it's possible to become addicted to 
caffeine, they’ve certainly got a head start on every one. Why do they drink 
coffee? Because they're nervous. Any casual, outside observer listening in 
on a breakfast table convergation on tournement mornings would probably stake 
his life on the fact that the whole squad was ready to crack up, with the 
exception of the coach, who eats a huge breakfast and laughs and jokes as if 
the world actually weren*t coming to an end in iess than an hour. Actually, 
the coach only worries when the whole squad isn't sick; on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown; or ready to die, because past records have shown that the 
only time they can debate is when they're al] sure they're going to breathe 
their last breath any minute. 


You'll never find eny more friendly, more helpful, more downright nice 
people than those you mest on the debate circuit. They're ready to match 
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wits with you from behind the speaker's stand anytime. Put afterwords, 
relaxed after a day of tough competition, they*re just like the kids down 
the block; not brains or eggheads, but just nice kids and good friends. 


Debating's a great game, and in spite of al} the work end nerves and 
worry, I'm sure there isn't a debater in the world who won't agree that 
it truly is, “the greatesti" 


SPEAKING ON TELEVISTON 


George Carroll 
Kansas State University 


Dr. H. Clay Harshbarger, Chairman of the Depariment. of Speech and Dramatic 
Art at the University of Iowa, has often remarked, “If you can't give a good 
speech, you can't give a good speech on television.” This is his way of re~ 
minding us that if a speaker isn't capable to begin with, then all the magic 
of television will not make him so.. 


On the other hand, if a speaker is capable to begin with, then all the 
magic of the medivm shouldn't prevent him from speaking well on TV. We 
might think of the problem of speaking on television then from a positive 
standpoint: If you can give a good speech, you can give a good speech on 
television. 


The Communicative process for television speaking does not differ from 
that of the customary speaking situation. The same ingredicnts are needed: 
A speaker, a speech, an occasion, and an audience. 


Let's consider you as a possible speaker. Your personelity and warmth 
are pre-requisites for effective speaking on television, as they are in other 
forms of speaking. Perhaps they're even more necessary on TV because you 
don't have a captive audience. You have to compete for it. First, you must 
compete with several channels of pure entertainment (some of it not too pure). 
Second, although you finally appear on the viewer's home screen, you may find 
that you still must cowpete for his attention, for the viewer is a distracted 


person in most homes, But there's no reason to fear competition, You've 
faced it many times. 


Quite obviously, you should use the conversational approach on television. “ 
Most. living rooms aren*t big enough for soap boxes, and certainly not high 
enough to stand on one. Along with the conversational approach, you'll need 
to use common language, Speak “American,” as one author put it. Use 
meaningful words and simple sentences. | 


Movement con be very effective on TV too, and you‘li find that you can 
strengthen your speech through the use of strong camero movement and correct 
camera angle. In addition, you can spon learn to modify your movement on TV, 


and you cén learn to use bodily action in accordance with the limitations of 
the camera, 


Certainly no one believes that you should think differentty on television 
than when speaking in a customary situation. On the other hend, in the tense~ 
ness of a studio as moving cameras switch on and off, you definitely have tu 
be on your toes. But, basically, any spe*ker faces this necessity, and a 
little TV studio experience will go a long way toward solving this problem. 


The speech itself must appeal to your home audience, or have potential 
appeal. J£ you analyze the circumstances of your audience, you'll conclude 
that the organization of what you say must be constructed clearly and simply. 
This also holds true for your supporting material. Your purpose, introduction, 
central theme, body, and conclusion should carry out their traditional ob- 
jectives. Remember also that TV offers you much assistance by its power to 
magnify the selective and reflect the real. Use the close-up to advantage, 
and visualize with real things wherever possible. There is one concern about 
the TV speech which might not be anticipated, and again, it relates to your 
audience. Realize that your talk goes into the privacy of a person's home, 
You have, therefore, a firm responsibility to show good taste in what you 
say and how you say it. 


There are many other items which concern the TV speech, such as timing, 
scripting, and so on, but these things can be mastered. 


The occasion (or place of speaking) can often have a bearing on your 
success in communicating an idea, and television presents some problems with 
its intricate cameras, moving boom microphones, bright Kleig lights, and 
busy crewmen. But a good way to consider the studio set-up is to realize that 
the workers are there to help you, and with a little bit of experience you 
can soop put their directions to work for you. Of course, there are studio 
"tricks of the trade,” such as methods for shifting your glance from camera to 
camera, devices for movement to make best use of lighting and microphone 
angle, and poses for preparing your brow for an extreme close-up. But these 
are mechanical things which anyone can Jearn. These will not determine 
whether or not you give a good speech on television, although granted they 
night when you're new to the medium. 


We've mentioned audience often in this discussion, and that's because 
knowledge of your audience may be one of the most important factors in the 
success or failure of your TV speech. It really isn't too difficult for 
the speaker to imagine his viewers. Usually there*s just a person, or perhaps 
two or three in a home. They're only a few feet from you, and they're busy. 
Even when they're relaxing, they're occupied. They get up to answer the 
plone, they go to the door, they talk, they look out the window, they read, 
they go to the kitchen, they argue, they cook, and they eat. But most of 
them leave television on. And, paradoxically, you can dominate the entire 
scene and make an impact greater than you ever dreamed if you've got a re- 
sonable 4mount of personality and warmth, if you've got something to say 
which your viewers want to hear, if you say it clearly and in the language 
they understand, if you visualize your subject, and if you're aware of the 
distracted nature of your audience--and if you've had some experience on 
television and have an understanding of a few basic mechanical limitations 
the medium. 


Yes, you can give a good speech on television--if you can give a good 
speech, 


The moral of this little paper: Why not take a basic college course in 
television? Why practice on the viewer in the home? 


Mike Prince ~- Mike Armstrong 


N. FP. le CUAMPIONS 


Tke Kensas National Forensic League debate championship was won by Mike 
Armstrong and Mike Prince of College High School, Pitteburg, et the tournament, 
held at Wyandotte High School on January 15 and 16, 


This achievement qualified Coach Herold Loy*s two “Mikes” as the debate 
team to represent Kansas at the National NFL Tournament to be held in San 
Dicgo, California, in June. 


Armstrong, 2 senior at College High School, is a four-year debater, who 
holds an impressive list of achievements and honors. -..Some of them are as fol~ 
lows: President of the College High School student body; president of his 
school's N¥L chapter; over 500 points in NFL; Kansas Voice of Democracy chemp- 
ion; merit scholarship finalist; end eagle scout. 


Prince, @ sophowore and second year debater, earned his NFL degree of 
distinction this year, He also placed second in original oration at both the 
NYL individual events tournfment et Emporia and at the Lawrence invitationcl 
speech tournament recontly. 


Both boys qualified for State Speech Festival at Manhattan by receiving 
"1" ratings at the District Festival -- Armstrong in extemporaneous speaking 
end Prince in original oration. The boys have selected these seme individual 
events as their second events at the National Tournament, 


Other NFL Chanpions who will be representing Kansas at fan Diego in June 
include the following: Extempore Speech ~- Robart Dolgoff of Topeka High School 
and Ann Leffler of Pittsburg High. Draantic Interpretation ~ Jacque Palmer 
of Fredonia High. Original Oratory ~ Rex Gaskill of Rutchinson High &chool. 


Kanoas NFL salutes their estate chempions and wishes them the best of 
luck at Nationals! 


IMPRESSIONS FROM ONE SEMESTER ON THE CIRCUIT 


Jin Lovern 
Graduate Speech Assistant 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 

Resignedly, the debate coach received his baliots after two days of fren- 
zied forensic activity. The four debaters watched apprehensively as he slowly 
took the ballots from the large brown manila envelope. In a disgusted and dis~ 
appointed voice he announced to the waiting debaters, "2-10." The debaters 
slumped in their seats and the coach vacantly stared ahead. “Let's go home," 
he finally sighed. 


This was the last tournament of a neap-tide season. The squads total 
record was 10 wins and 35 losses. This was a first year debate program. The 
coach was an ex-College debater and had won several trophies. He wasn't fa- 
miliar with a losing season. His four struggling sophomores were disgusted 
with debate and didn't plan to try next year. This beginning coach had been 
faced all year with the problem of community support ~-- and the squad's win~ 
loss record had not helped. Now that the last ballot of the year was in, he 
wondered where he had erred. 


The above is the picture which most people predict will apply to the first 
year of coaching debate -~ at least, this is my impression. Next year will 
be my first year of teaching and I hope to coach debate, 


The odds of a new teacher, such as myself, stepping into a solid, estab- 
lished program are about ae great as drawing five kings in poker ~~ with no 
wild cards. Therefore, my fears are great. Will I be a good coach? Will the 
school administration back me up ~~ win or lose? Will the community be hostile 
to the "frill" program? Will the students be able and willing? 


I envision the administration as accepting the program only because they 
are the last school in the Bib-Overall and Fertilizer League of Lower Kansas 
to offer the program. "Shucks," says the principal -- who is also the foot- 
ball and basketball coach -«- "WE*ve won first in all the other interschool 
activities, so we just figures we'd let you use the people not in athletics 
to win this thing...vh, deebate, isn*t it?” 


The community has a 10:00 curfew and the parents have never allowed their 
"little lambs" to be gone from home except to attend the dairy-stock and ro- 
tation farming exhibits at the county fair. 


The students were pre-enrolled in the course in the spring end most of 
them were shuttled into debate by the chuckling, eye-twinkling advisors who 
were glad the so-and-so trouble-makers wouldn*t be in their class. One well- 
neaning-~but hard of hearing -~ elderly gym teacher had been busy buttoning 
her shoes during the faculty meeting and thought the course was for speech 
correction, so there are four stutterers, one cleft-palate and one deaf-nute-- 
he had misinterpreted the lady gym teacher’s frightened gestures when she 
opened her locker and found a calendar picture of Marilyn Monroe pasted on 
the door by the mischievous janitor--and the student thought I was a disciple 
or Oral Roberts who had come to cure the people of the community. 


There are no funds for the program because, “you don* t have to buy uni- 
forms nor hire referees,” says the principal. 


But then I awaken fron my mental orgy in cold sweat and as I wipe the 
perspiration from my brow, I turn to the college debate coach and ask, “It 
isn't that bad, is it?" And he just smiles knowingly. 


LET'S DISCUSS DISCUSSION 
for 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Robertson Strawn 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


The teacher of the high school speech class, as a rule, has considerable 
choice as to the kinds of speech activities to be included in the work of the 
class. J am of the opinion that the teacher of such a class should include 
group discussion in his plans. 


Of course, there are numerous reasons for avoiding group discussion. 
There is little that is spectacular in group discussion, no special costumes 
and grease paint, no contest winners, and probably no heated arguments. 
Furthermore, most teachers find that evaluating the part that a student has 
played in a discussion is very difficult. Analysing a student*s speech amd 
communicating that analysis to the student, for example, is a wuch easier 
tesk for the teacher. 


However, there should be no question as to the practicality of training 
in discussion in such a society as that in which we live, where there is much 
reliance on consensus and little on authority. Virtually every organization 
of our acquaintance, social, governmental, religious, and educational, is con- 
tinueily relying on committees, boards, or various study groups for the solv- 
ing of important problems. 


Introducing the study of discussion into the high school speech class can 
be of real value to the student and to the society of which he is a part. How- 
ever, the introduction of discussion into the class without careful planning 
hay resuit not only in wasted time, but in time worse than wasted--the students 
may conclude that discussion is nothing more than disorganized and unprofit- 
able talk. In order to give the students a realistic conception of the method 
énd the value of discussion, four suggestions might be made to the high school 


Specch .teacher who choses to spend some of the time of the high school speech 
class on group discussion. 


The first of these suggestions has to do with the choice of a subject for 
class discussion. Although there are numerous kinds of results which may be 
achieved by different kinds of discussion, I have no doubt that the best kind 
of discussion for our present purpose is the problem-solving discussion. 

The question for such a discussion should pose a problem, and that problem 
Should be of personal interest to the participants. Such questions as these 
night. be found to be suitable: What should be done about the congestion in 
our school halls between classes? How can the summer recreation program for 
young people in our comnunity be improved? 


My second suggestion is that each participant in a discussion be ex- 
pected to carry on previous to the discussion a search for facts and opinions 
relative to the question. This suggestion is difficult to carry out because 
the best questions for class practice are those with which the participants 

already have considerable familiarity. When such quesi ‘ons are used, par- 

ticipants find it easy to neglect the gathering of peri‘ ent data and the in- 
tervicowing of those whose opinions are of special valuc. But the teacher who 
desires to manage the discussion work in a first-class manner will find the 


neans to have this investigative work thoroughly performed. 


Good discussion follows a logical pattern. My next suggestion is to make 
the students studying discussion aware of this pattern. The pattern may be 
gescribed in various ways as to divisions and the labeling of the divisions, 
but the following six questions communicate in a reasonably simple and clear 
yanner a desirable pattern for a problem-solving discussion: 


1. Do we agree as to what the question means? 
2. Is the problem serious enough to deserve our serious consideration? 


3, What are the known facts relative to the problem and are there opin- 
ions concerning the problem which are especially significant? 


4. What solutions or partial solutions can we suggest? 


5, Which of the suggested solutions is the best solution or is the 
best solution a combination of two or more of the suggested solutions. 


6. What can this group do to put its proposed solution into effect? 


Although experienced participants in discussion will often telescope two 
or more such divisions as those listed and sometimes eliminate one or more 
divisions as being unimportant in a particular discussion, our beginners will 
profit most from their practice by giving time and attention to each division. 
In fact, to make the participants pattern conscious, it is desirable to have 
the chairman announce in some manner or other when the discussion is moving 
from one division to another. The two divisions which are most likely to be 
merged are divisions 4 and 5. After a couple of solutions have been suggested, 
the discussion may turn immediately to comparing the merits of these suggested 
solutions without giving ample time for exploring other possible solutions. 


My fourth and last suggestion has to do with making the findings of the 
discussion effective. Here is the opportunity to demonstrate that discussion 
is not merely talk. In the world of affairs, one of the important functions 
of discussion is to solve problems, I have suggested that the question used 
by the speech class concern a real problem. Let's not let the matter end 
with class discussion. As implied by the last division of the discussion 
pattern, let's demonstrate the practical value of discussion. Let's see if 
the answer to the problem as to what to do about the congestion in the school 
halls between classes is as good as the students discussing the problem think 
ais. 


Discussion is not spectacular, the value of the contributations of in- 
dividual participants is often difficult to determine, and time given to dis- 
cussion night, in some instances, be wasted time, But the proper handling 
of discussion can make this activity a most practical and worthwhile part of 
the high school speech class. 
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Ann Leffler 


GOVERNORS TWOS 


| Most high schools consider themselves indeed fortunate when one of their 
students is elected Governor ot Boys State, or of Girls State, one every 


decade or 80. 


But Pittsburg High School has the rare distinction of having produced 
during the same sunmer the governors of both of these worthy youth orgeni- 
zations. 


Last summer, PHS speech student Gary Zukav was-elected to the governor- 
ship ot Boys State, and Ann Lettler was selected to govern Girle State. Both 
students are more than normally active in Pittsburg High's speech program, where 
both are outstanding debaters. 


Gary is president of the PHS student body. Last summer, he attended the 
Nationa) N¥L Tournament at Miami, Florida, representing the State of SeneRan 
an honor he won in state elimination tournmments. 


Ann ranks in the top five per cent of her class and is president of the 
Y-Tecns. At the recent Emporia torensic contest, she won tirst place in girls 
extemporaneous speaking, aad qualitied to attend the National NL tournament 
this summer in San Diego, Calif. 


4s a debste team, Gary and Ann won First place at the Russell High School 
tournoment. They were part of a four-member team which won the Class AA state 
debate tournament this year. Both debaters plan to attend college, and should 
be heard trom as they continue their speech activities at the higher education 


level. Good luck to two governors £rom the same high school, whose speech 
training "paid oft"$ 


Gary Zukav 


THE SPEECH ACLIVITIES PROGRAM 


Wanda May Vinson 
Director of Speech Activities, Kansas State High School Activities Association 


During the last five years it has been my privilege to serve as the dir- 
ector of speech activities for the Kansas State High School Activities Assoc- 
iation. The Executive Board and Mr. Carl Kopelk, the executive secretary of 
the Association, have worked with me to develop our present program of speech 
activities. 


High School speech teachers during this period have cooperated to the 
fullest. They have taken the time to serve on committees, to answer quest~ 
ionnaires and to write letters offering suggestions for the improvement of 
our clinics, tournaments, and festivals. It is always gratifying when indiv- 
iduals offer a constructive program to change an existing weakness. 


In addition to our high school administrators and speech teachers members 
of our college speech departments have done everything possible to strengthen 
our program. They have served as judges, consultants, speakers and managers 
of tournaments and festivals. 


The February issue of the Kansas Speech Journal carried an article on our 
speech festival procedures written by Mr. Dennis Denning, a member of the 
speech department of Kansas State University. We commend Mr. Denning for his 
interest in the speech program. However, after reading the article we felt 
that many high school and college speech people would appreciate a little 
additional information in regard to the entire activities program. 


Each year the Executive Board of the Kansas State High School activities 
Association invites ihe president of the State Speech Association to appoint 
an advisory committee. If the president is a high school instructor, he will 
serve as One of the members of a conmittee of three. However, if the presi-~ 
dent is a member of a college speech department he is asked to appoint a con- 
mittee consisting of three high school speech teachers. The committee is in- 
vited to come to Topeka with all expenses paid, to review the entire speech 
program. This always includes the suggestions made during the year by admin-~ 
istrators and speech people. After a discussion of the feasibility of chang- 
ing procedures or regulations, the committee meets with the Executive Board 
and Mr. Kopelk to make their recommendations. 


The Executive Board has been vitally interested in the speech program. 
During the last five years they have been extremely liberal in their accept- 
ance of the proposals made by this committee. One recomaendsation which would 
increase the number of judges for debate tournaments and festivals was reject~ 
ed. It is understandable why such a suggestion would be tabled when the total 
deficit on the speech program last year was $565.83. If the cost of rental of 
a room, postage, phone bills, paper, printing, secretarial and administrative 
help had been added to the above emount the total deficit would be several 
thousand dollars. 


In debate clincis, district and state dehate tournaments, district and 
State speech festivals managers are selected by the Association office. These 
individuals serve without remuneration and spend many long hours arranging 
the program. The rules, regulations and procedures to be fol?owed are those 
which have received the approval of the Executive Board of the Association 
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and the speech committee. Each manager is sent a set of bulletins containing 
the information in regard to the program, rules and procedures for his speech 
event. The Association office has felt that these managers have conducted 
their clinics, festivals or tournament in a very efficient manner. 


In past years the majority of the judges have been selected by managers. 
However, beginning with ‘the 1959-60 school year al] judges have been appointed 
by the Associaticn office. Each coliege and university speech department in | 
the state was invited te recommend the members of their department who were 
qualified as judges. The judges invited to accept assignments were on the rec~ 
ommended lists. 


The judges during the last few years have received a set of rules and regu- 
lations. ‘The Association office has felt that members of our college speech 
deprrtients were qualified not only to serve as judges, but also to read care- 
fully the matervisis which were sent to them. This year in addition to the 
wules governing the event, judges have been sent the managers‘ bulletin and 
a sample set of ballots for the events in which they have been asked to judge. 


The question of whether a judge should be told what percentage of first 
division ratings he should give is debatable. In past years members of the 
speech committee and the Executive Board have felt that our college speech 
people were sufficiently trained and competent enough to judge individual 
speech festival events without being told what percentage of the participants 
in theevent which they were judging should receive a first division rating. 


Judges have been rotated a great deal this year and next year the sanie 
policy will be continued. We hope that any thought that the judges in one 
festival center are easier or more difficult then those in another area will 
be completely eliminated, 


In the last five years all judges have been asked to give each entrant 
whom they judge constructive criticism. The qualified judge realizes that 
cruel or sarcastic remarks have no place in a high school speech event and 
this situation rarely occurs. ‘ 


Several years ago the speech committee recommended and the Executive 
Board approved that we try to create a festival atmosphere for our district 
and state festivals. They felt that a learning experience rather than a 
competitive spirit might have a great deal of merit. The presentation of 
awards at an assembly for each half day of the festival has taken the place 
of the posting of the names to receive awards. Coaches have seemed to ap- 
preciate having their students receive their awards at the festival rather 
than having them sent to the local high school at a later date. 


The list of approved one-act plays has been a source of debate for 
several years. Those coaches who have been in the field for a number of 
years know that the quality of the plays presented has improved much since 
the approved standard list has been used. The list was compiled by college 
and high schoo] drama instructors who have positions of prominence in the 
state. Last year a large committee was selected to add or to delete those 
plays which would in their estimation improve the list. The September 15 
date was one approved by the speech committee and the Executive Board be~ 
cause they thought that each play should be carefully read. They realized 
that the review of one hundred or more plays was a rather time consuming pro- 
cess end dramatic coaches would need to know whether their play had been 
approved before the month of January. All coaches know that any time during 
the year they wish to submit a play, it will be accepted for review. If 
approved, it will appear on the next year's list. 


| 
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The president of the speech association this year is Mr. Dan Tewell of 
pittsburg Senior High School. He has selected Mr, Harold Loy of the College 
High at Pittsburg and Mr. Matt Hill of Topeka High School as members of his 
committee. These three gentlemen are highly qualified to serve as members of 
this group. Ali of them welcome your suggestions for the improvement of the 
speech activities. 


It is very challenging to work with a group of men and women dedicated to 
the development of a speech program which will meet the needs and interests of 
pcs high school students. Their cooperation and assistence has made the ex- 
perience a very eujoyable one. We hope that each speech teacher will feel 
that this is “our” speech program, The speech committee, the Executive Board 
and the Association office will be happy at ali times to receive your ideas 
for the improvement of the speech activities. 


KKK EK 
IN DEFENSE OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


David D. Moore 
Kansas State Coliege of Pittsburg 


Those of us who have had to act in the capacity of critic judge in one 
or more Speech ~- Drama festival situations often wonder, J am sure, if we 
have really been able to pass on to high school play casts and their dir- 
ectors anything really helpful by wey of advice. Year after year we must 
sit through so many one act plays that are poorly done both from the stand- 
point of acting and direction. And - these horrible examples continve to 
appear. Certainly the speech ~ drama festival should be a learning situation 
just as should the debate tournament, yet we find in our speech ~ drama 
festivals the sawe emphasis upon the winning of first division ratings 

that Professor D. F. Hahn talked about in the last isaue of the Kansas 

Speech Journal. 


I have often wondered why these bad examples of both acting and dir- 
ection continue to appear in League, District, and State Festivals. Is 
it because the people out in the public school field have not had ade-~ 
quate training and experience in the process of play direction or is it 
due to the fact that toe often the high school principal saddles the task 

of getting a play ready for contest or festival upen an already overworked 
English teacher, who may have neither the time, nev the interest, nor the 
training or experience to do a good job of producing a worthwhile play. : 
If this is the true explanation of poorly produced drama in festival contest, 
then surely we the judges are duty bound to try to help these high school 
Siudents and their directors to understand the principles of good theatre 

upon which our judgments should be based. ; 


A number of years ago that grand old veteran actor, Charles Coburn, in a 
Series of lectures given during the summer session of the University of Calif- 
ornia, delivered a jarring accusation of the American educational theatre, 
maintaining that we are werely training amateurs to become amateur actors who 
in turn continve to train others to be amateurs, who continve to "...imitate 
bumanity so abominably." Perhaps it is this criticism that lies at the very 
heart of the high schocl actors problem. A great majority of the one~act 
drama that we se. 1.4 seavol festival stages is of the realistic, illu- 
Slonary Sort im .:1c) peal things are supposed to be happsning to real people. 
This certainly is nut new, shakespeare said it centuries ago: “the purpose 
of playing as it were, is to hold the mirror up to nature." 
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Granted, this elusive art. of the theatre whose purpose is to held the 
mirror vp to nature is most difficult to get from text books « perhaps only 
truly being learned in front of an audience. As teachers we can help the 
student actor in the machanics of acting; i.e. how to move, how to sit, how 
to stand, how to gesture ~ ad infinitum, but how to help the student really 
create a character and then consistently maintain that character through the 
“time traffic” of a play is something else indeed. It is here that true crea~ 
tive imagination and aethetic sensitivity shows itself ~ and verily, the lack 
thereof also. Just what. do we mean by real acting talent? JI have never found 
avery satisfactory definition of acting talent. Perhaps it cannot. be desecri- 
bed; cannot be put on paper as to just what. makes acting. When people ask me 
this question, (expecting an answer in one easy sentence) I am inclined to say 
that it is a way of thinking - a way of projecting oneself into a fictitious 
charactec of the drematist*s imagination. This is something that caunot be de- 
monstrated at vehersal by a stage director, True, the director can tell a group 
of actors how lines should be read; he can show them where end how to stend or 
move in a scene; he can drill them in appropriate “business” oc gestures; but, 
if the actors do not maintain character and creste life-like verisnilitude, 
the play goes down the drain. 


Perhaps we as directors do not spend sufficient. time in study and analy~ 
sis of the play with our casts, Certainly if a play is conce:med with mental 
struggles or spirituel conflicts beyond present experience of the student actor, 
the more time spent in discussion and analysis of those problems the better. 

We are helping him to see the cause and effect of conduct; we are helping him 
dwell inside the heart and mind of another and different personality. The com 
petent actor mist learn to do just this; to sharpen his power of analysis and 
deepen bis sympathies. How else can he learn to identify himself with the chare 
acter he is supposed to be playing? In George Bernard Shaw's Pamphlet, “The 

Art. of Rehersal,” he observes that “..the beginning and end of the ‘business* 
from the author's point of view is the art of making the audience believe that 

' real things are happening to real people.” Surely this serious approach to 

the study of the role to be played by the student actor will lead to a sincere 
and sympathetic portrayal before an audience. 


Of course, this is not the end of the “business.". Certainly, the director 
shovld have worked out a carefully planned prompt book even before his first 
meeting with a cast. This is the second big area of “suggestions” that I as 
a critic judge have had to give to high school directors. Far too many of the 
plays scen show little if any planned movement. and what does occur shows little 
if any motivation. “As directors I am sure that it would not be amiss for all 
of us to reread those sections of a good text book on play direction which give 
@ thorough discussion of the problems of “blocking” ~ both movement. and busi-~ 
hess, “Every little movement should have a meaning all its own, and every 
little meaning should have movement el] its own" is still a very good theme 
song to keep in mind, We cannot expect an audience to live vicariously what 
is being portrayed on stage if movement, business, and character portrayal do 
not have the stamp of life-like verisimilitude. Acting truly becowes histri- 
onic art themoment the actor's technique causes an emotional release in the 
audience. But ~ if through accident or the carelessness or ineptness of actor 
or dixector, something occurs to break the emotional release, at that instent 
the audience ceases to function properly; for him the ass emptare life is 
Snapped. The play has “gone down the drain.” 


Our Speech-Drama Festivals have been designed to be truly learning situa- 
tions for students and their directors. The critic judge of drama is present 
to help student actors and their directors, to compliment them on what they 
have done well, but also to call to their attention what bas been poorly done 
and how it can be improved. IJ£ we as critic judges of drama do not act. in 
this capacity the pr ofessional theatre world will continue to make the accu-~ 
sation of the educational theatre that it “imitates humanity so abowinably.” 


THE FIRST TENT THEATRE IN KANSAS 


Kenneth Roberis 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


This summer New England-style summer stock comes to Kansas. Plans have 
been completed and preparations are underway at Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg for the first season of THE TENT-BY-THE LAKE SUMMER PLAYHOUSE. 


Last summer Mr. Kenneth Roberts, Director of Theatre at KSC and Dr. 
Robertson Strawn, Chairman of the Language and Literature Department devised 
a plan for @ summer theatre to be housed in a tent. Since that time arrange- 
nents have been made for a tent and a location by the College Lake has been 
selected. Mr. Roberts has selected a season of six Broadway Comedy hits 
that will include TUB GIRLS IN 509, BUS SLOP, THE GAZEBO, BORN YESTERDAY, 
RERNADINE, and LIFE WITH PATHER. All of the productions will be presented 
in-the-round,. 


All college students interested in theatre end any high school students 
graduating this year may enroll. Each student will receive 8 hours credit 
on the graduate or undergraduate level. 


The fees for a grajuate or undergraduate resident of Kansas will come 
to $59.50 for the swumer, the resident graduate will pay $99.50 and the non- 
resident undergraduate $107.50 in enrollment fees, 


There are various salaried staff positions open for qualified graduate. 
or undergraduate students. These positions are Business Manager, Properties, 
. Shop Foreman, Stage Manager and Lights, and Wardrobe. They will pay $120.90 
each for nine weeks* work, Any students interested should apply to Mr. 
Kenneth Roberts, Director of Theatre, Kansas State Colicge of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


An interesting and valuable summer is anticipated. A guest. director 
from New York has been engaged for two productions. Everyone will have the 
opportunity to obiain valuable experience in all phases of theatrical pro- 
duction, as well as, the theories of Theatre Arts in classes that will meet. 
five days a week for one hour. 


Anyone interested is invited to apply by writing Mr. Roberts. If you 
are interested do it now, acceptance will be based on order of application 
and past experience. Enrollment will be June 8th and 9th at the College 
and work will commence on June 10th. See you this summer!! 
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OKLAILOMA HIGH SCHOOL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


JOUN GRAHAM 
Central Oklahoma State College 


Three years ago, in an attempt, to create a new dimension for high school 
debaters, the speech staff at Central Oklahoma State devised a unique form of 
legislative assembly. This essay will detail our objectives, describe the 
_assembly, and cvaluate the outcome of two years implementation. 


Briefly stated, our objectives were; (1) to provide information to exper= 
jenced and inexperienced high schoo] debaters, (2) to provide a personal con» 
tact with adult “resource people” in the area of the high schoo} debate topic, 
(3) to provide a meaningful group discussion experience, (4) to provide a de- 
bate experience in a legislative fram of reference, while still dealing with 
the chosen high schoo] area for debate, (5) to involve non-school connected 
adults with the forensic program. 


Certain other criteria which were in our minds will be clear to pragma- 
tic readers of this journal. We did not want to involve any considerable num- 
ber of faculty people, and we did not want to underwrite financial another 
high school activity. We were conscious of the public relations value accruing 
from & sizeable group of high school youngsters visiting our campus, but were 
reluctant to add another event that would interfere with high school classes. 


In the interest of brevity, the following description of our format in- 
cludes evaluations. 


Registration for the assembly begins at 5 p.m. Friday afternoon. As stu- 
dents register, they are assigned to parliaments, or houses, by lot, disper- 
sing delegates from a single school as widely as possible. A school may send 
as many people as they desire. Schools affiliated with the National Forensic 
League count the legislative assembly as one of their Student Congresses. 
Therefore, as those schools register, they indicate the students who are to be 
counted as NL participants, and are to receive NFL “points.” 


The Friday night session is regarded as information-giving. it is a gen- 
eral session, and is addressed by a panel of specialists in the subject matter 
area of the high school debate question, Last year for example, a representa~ 
tive of the National office of the AFL-CIO made presentations. Two Central 
State faculty members presented affirmative and negative statements for com- 
pulsory arbitration. The format is structured to include a question and answer 
period, 


The separate houses then meet and “organize.” The organization is simple. 
They elect a speaker, a clerk, and decide on the order in which they will de- 
bate the legislative proposals. In the past two years, the houses have then 
adjourned, the students were guestsof the college at a football game, follow- 
ed by a dance. Next year we have scheduled the assewbly on a Friday night 
when there is no athletic contest, and we plan to rotate our resource of 
people through the separate legislatures, hoping that the smaller groups will 
Generate a greater number of questions. 


On Saturday, from 8 a.m. till noon, each legislature meets and deals with 
four bilis. ‘The bilis are prepared by Central State College, and are sent to 
high schoo] tcachers about 10 days prior to the assembly. At least two adults, 


“secondary resource people” are assigned to each legisleture. Tuey play the 
role of lobbyists, Last year, these people came From the Local leadership 


of the trade union movement, from the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, and } 
from various state deper 


tments concerned with management-Labor problems. 


Rach legislature elects 


a delegate to a cofference committee on each bili, 
and a delegate to a minority caucus on each bill. 

ence coumittee is made up of advocates for the bill in question, and the min- } 

ority caucus cf opponents of the bill, even though opponents of the bill may ' 
have been in the majority in a given house, and the measure defeated. 


The conference committees and minority caucuses meet at 1 pom. The con- 

ference committee drafts a conference bill from the final drafts sent in by < 

each legislature, aid nemes 4 single speaker to speak at the final session. 
& 9 


The minerity caucus names a speaker to oppose the bill, and discusses the 
best Argwaents against the legislation. Members of the Oklahoma legislature 
have served as cesourece people for these group meetings, This procedure in- 4 


volves & ninority of the delegates (about 25%) in a meaningful group discuss- 
ion situarion. 


4t the final session Saturday afternoon at 2 p.m., the conference bills - 
are repeated, one speech for each one and against each one is heard, and they 
are pested or defeated by voice vote. 


We invite the Governor of Girls State to preside at the Friday general 
session, and the Governor of Boys State to be chaizman of the final sessicn. 


About 100 students attended the first year, and about 300 attended Last 
year. We feel that it will continue to grow until we seach the five or six 
hundied level. The format is fluid enough to accomodate an extra hundred 
people if necessary -« more students, more “houses.” 


A vegistration fee of one dollar is paid by each participant. We offer 


ho prizes or trophies, although we have given some thought to devising eriteria Mil 
whereby this might be done. We did give a gavel to each “speaker of the house" 
our first year, but decided to discontinue this. 


The parliamentary rules are those of the National Forensic League with 

Sone adaptations that seemed to suit our necds. Copies of these are distrib- 

uted with the legislative proposals prior to the assembly. 


The resource people were urged to bring material for general distribution 
analyzing theixc own points of view, and they have done so. 
source people 
We were extre 


The secondary re~ Els: 
played their roles to the hilt, particulerly the second year. 

mely fortunate in having thirty to forty adults who were able to 
see the operation in terms ef student needs, and who spent the morning singl- Nina 
ing out non-participants, exhorting them to speak, putting material in their 

hands, and in some cases, words into their mouths, 


Having already excceded the spatial limits suggested by your editor, let 


he conclude with a note on next year. The dates are October 8-9. We are cur- ' 
rently corresponding with the Seeretary of United World Federalists, the 

Secretariat of the 


Doro! 
United Nations, and the National Conmander of the American 
our principal “resource speakers", anticipating that the 
topic will be in the area of free world security. We would 


Haro} 
Welcome the attendance of any Kansas High School that might be interested in 
Participating or observing. 


Legion to serve as 
high sehoc] debat 
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GRADUATE RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND DRAMA AT 
THE UNIVERSITY: OF KANSAS 


Lynn R. Osborn 


The University of Kansas 


The Graduate School of the University of Rensas has conferred graduate 
degrees on 52 persons who majored in Speech and Drama during the period 1946+ 


1959. 


The following listing indicates the recipient of the degree and the title 


of the research thesis. 


W. E. Stevens 


Alice Jean McDonnell 


Richard Schiefelbusch 
Ivan H. Sparling, Jr. 


Orville Acthur Roberts, Jr. 
San Eugene Raines 

Mary Jame Battaglia 

Milton Donal Commons 

Gene Courtney 

Marjorie M. Shyrock Courtney 
Elsie Davis De Forest 

Nina Loy Drennen 

Frances Wilson Feist 


Dorothy Jeanne Hardy 


Harold Arnold Harvey 


& Study of Methods and Materials Used to 
Correct Axticulatory Defects in Children 


The Production of “Wight Must Fall" 


A Study of Emotional Disturbances in Re- 
lation to Speach Development 


The Production of “Thy Kingdom Come": An 
Original Play 


The Addresses of Acceptance of Eight Pres- 
idential Nominees: <A Study of Content and 
Language 


An Analysis of Specch Training For Adults 
in Business and Industry of Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1938-1949 


The “London Covnediens" in Golonial America 


State Lighting Illumination, Design, and 
Environment . 
Five Experiments in the Portrayl of Intox- 
ication on the Stage 


A Phonetic Analysis of One Hundred Samples 
of Kansas Speach 


The Change in Women's Moral Status as Shown 
Through the Plays Since 1870 


A Speech Correction Program for the Rural 
Schools of Douglas County, Kansas 


An Anolysis of the Playing of the Same Role 
in an Amateur and a Professional Production 


Exaggeration and Caricature in the Portrayal 
of Character Parts 


An Experimental Production of Irwin Shaw's 
BURY THE 


= — 


J, Morgan Sherwood 


Sally Newton Six 


Teddy John Barnes 


Albert Lee Woellner 


G. Bruce Logenbill 
Glenn Quimby Pierce, Jr. 


Marjorie Snith Pierce 


James E. Roever 


Janice L. Adriance 


John Waite Bowers 


Dwight Carnahan 


Barbara Jean Conroy 


Willian L, Kuhlke 


Frank LaBan 


Brad Lashbrook 


Arlene J, Maynard 


Paul McKee 


Maralyn Louise Shackelford 


An Interpretation of Aristotle's Theory of 
Reversal and Pecoguition Applied to Dramati, 
Literature 


Adaption of the Chinese Drama to the Amer- 
ican Children's Theatre 


A Study of the Reliability and Validity of 
a "Qaiz-Out" Testing Procedure for the Basi, 
Speech Performance Course 

A Phonetic Study of the Pronunciation of Go;. 
eral American English Spoken Selected Forei;. | 
Students from India, Pakistan 


Meonttien Opera: A Synthesis of Drama and 
Music 


Producing a Pageants The Medicine Lodge 
Indian Peace Treaty Pageant -~ 1957 


A Syllabus for a Course in Styles of Acting 


A Siudy to Determine to What Extent Acaden- 


Defensible Criteria Are Expleyed in 


the Judging of Tournament Debates 


The Use of the Electro-Lung as a Diagnostic 
Test of Laterality 


A Comparison Between Speech Evaluations by 
Groups of Speech Teachers and by Groups of 
Student Judges 


A Comparison of Speech Sound Responses of 


Objects in the Pictures Children Do 


A Study of the Effect of Theatre Partici- 
pation upon the Academic Attitudes, Behavic: 
Patterns, and Irganizational Habits of 
Student Actors 


THEY TOO SING AMERICA, The New Negro ac Por- 
trayed by Negro Playwrights, 1918 to 1950 


A History. of Theatre Activities at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas 


4n Exploratory Study of the Group Action 
Approach to Competitive Discussion 


A Comparison of Body Image Concepts of a 
Group of Cleft Palate and Normal Children 


An Analysis of the Use of Evidence in Ten | 
intercollegicte Debates 


A Study of the Effect of Participation in 
Theatre Productions upon the Academie Pre- 
gress of Two Casts 
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PROGRAM FOR THE KANSAS SPEECIL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
April 22 and 23, 1960 =- University of Wichita 


April 22, 1960 


6:30 P.Me Dinner for the Executive Committee 
7 


3 
-30 P.M. Business Meeting of the Executive Comnittee 


April 23, 1960 


8:00 to 9:00 A.M. Pegistration in Speech Building 

9:00 to 10:00 A.M. Opening Session,Dan Tewell, presiding 
“The High School Speech Program™ Miss Wanda May Vinson, 
Kansas State High School Activities Association 


CURST SPEAKER: Mr. Robert. Gadberry, Fourth National Bank and Trust Company, 
Wichita, Kansas 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
10:00 to 11:45 Speech and Forensic Round Table, Chairman: Dr. Richard Hildreth 


1. “Report of the National Convention of the Speech Association of 
America" Mr. Dave Blackim 


2. “Report of Debate Study Survey” -- Dr, Richard Hildreth 
3. “Teaching Speech in the Elementary School ~-- Mrs. Delores Hudson 
4. Resolutions and Election of Chairman for 1961 Speech Convention 


10:00 to 11:45 Drama and Interpretation Round Table --- Chairman: Dr. Eugene Hoak 
1. “Technical Problems in the Iligh School" Prof, David Flemming 


2. Complex ‘Educational’ Theatre” -- Prof. Hoover, Mr. Kelly 
and Dr. Eugene Hoak 


3. Duet Acting: Mr. Robert Gobetz and students from the N. EB. Okla. 
& & M College, Miami, Oklahowa 


4. Resolutions and Elections of Chairman for the 1961 Speech Convention 


12:00 to 1:00 Speech Luncheon 
1:00 to 2:30 Closing Session, Dan Tewell, presiding 


Election of Officers for 1960-196] 

Reports from Special Comnittees 

Selection of Convention Site for 196] 

Reports from Round Tables and Resolutions 
2:30 to 3:00 Meeting of Officers elected for 1960 + 1961 


Registration fee : $2.00 (This includes a ticket for the noon Luncheon Saturday) 
All persons attending the convention must present their 1959 - 1960 Kansas Speech 
Association Membership Gards, Persous that have overlocked taking out a membership 
this year may purchase a wembership card for $1.00 when they register. This card 
will be good until September 1, 1960, the date that all 1959-1960 Membership cards 
expire. 
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OF THE KANSAS SPEECH JOURNAL 
Mr. H. Francis Short Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


of the October Issue Mr. Jim Trent Kansas State Teachers College of Ky 
cr of the December Issue Mr. Lynn Osborn University of Kansas 
of February Jssue De. F. L. Whan Kansas State University 


of April Issue Mr. H. Francis Short Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


of May Issue Dr. Eugene Hoak Wichita University 


THE KANSAS SPEECH ASSOCTATION 
1959-1960 


ESI LENT Dan J. Tewell Pittsburg Senior Righ Schoo’ 
CE PRESLDENT -. First District Dr. F. L. Whan Kansas State University 

Ci PRESIDENT Second District ‘Mr. Kenneth Mosier Fort Scott Junior Colicge 
CK PRESIDENT Third District Mrs. Margaret Goheen Independence Jimior College 
C8 PRESIDENT Fourth District Mrs. Lyzabeth A. Sargent Derby Senior High School 

CS PRESLLENT Fifth District Mr. Paul Iden Pretty Prairie Senior High 
Ck PRESIDENY Sixth District Mr. Dave Blackin Russell Senior High School 
CRETARY -~TREASURTI Miss Margaret Latinis Pittsburg Senior High Sekoo! 


Non-profit Organization 
Speech Association 
m. J. Tewell, President 


ttsburg Senior High School 
.ttsburg, Kensas 


Professor Wilmer Linkugel 
Univosity of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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